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knowledge, that it possessed charms to 
soothe his breast, aituiied to strains of 
sorrow by the wiongs intticted on our 
countryiiien, the tones ot out harp had 
such ail ertect upon his heart, as to 
force liim to write what he has written 
upon the subject. 

N otwithsi anding the many far-fetched 
arguments, which Mr. Ledwich brings 
forward to reconcile this with tfie ge- 
neral tenor of his work, which seems 
to be, to point out to us our inferiority 
to the British nation, and uie gratitu<le 
we owe to them for coming annonsst 
OS to be our teachers, yet if what he 
says be true (which we have more than 
oue reason for doubting) that " it is 
not an il! founded opinion, that the 
Jj-isb, in 1377, were as uncivilized as 
thes vggesof North America," lean- 
not believe that we couid have arrived 
at tliat state of refinemeiii in the sci- 
ence of music, which Cambrensis al- 
lows us to have done ; and on the 
other band, it is not to be believed, 
that he would have given us tliis ap- 
plause, if (js Mr. Ledwich says) Qur 
superior skill in it ba<l not extorted it 
{join him. If this reasoning be just, 
it will follow, that this nation was. not 
SO b;irba;.,us at the time of the K,n*glish 
invasujn, as it is by some represented 
to have been. A. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 



Ill AVE of late turned my attention 
to the causes of the sickness, so 
Irvquently faiai to Europeans, who 
visit tlie hot climates of Ahica, the 
AVest Indies and America, wlihaview 
to ascertaiii whether all- bountiful Na- 
ture had not, along with this evil, pro- 
vided a counterpoising remedy, in like 
jiianner as she has bestowed cures for 
tlie poison of the scorjiion and rattle- 
snake, vsherever these creatures i.re 
fotind ; aad, by nitons of the dreadful 
tornado.'leiidered tlie air sakibrious and 
heaUftiui in the countries subji-ct to it. 
1 he result given in the following hints, 
I hope will not be unacceptable to 
the pviblic", most happy it they shall 
be the means of preserving the life of 
a fellow-creature, and ot dissipating 
in part tliat ^looin wliich overspreads 
the fairest fields fur coinniercial euter- 
pnze that the world affords. 



Man is the only animal which yields 
to tlie baneful effects of climate, if we 
except the few which he domesticates 
and feeds, according to his conveni- 
ence, or ideas of fitness ; the rest of 
the animal creation, promptel by that 
instinct which reasonelh nor, and 
therefore cannot deceive, partakes of 
a provision which an all-wise and be- 
neficent Creator never tails to make (or 
his creatures, wherever the climate 
renders it essential to their preser- 
vation. 

This is nothing more or less than 
common Sait, which surrounds the 
islands in the form of briny waves, 
and is found on the inland parts of 
the Continents in salt-springs, marshes, 
rocks, and plains covered willi salt. 

At the apjjroach of the sickly sea- 
sou, all the .lirds, beasts, serpents, and 
insects of the forests and plains, travel 
to, and eat grVedily of this salt, for a 
continuance of days, and the etiects 
are precisely sniular to that which is 
seen every year, in our latitudes, on 
salmon ; after they have vi>iited the 
ocean for a similar purpose, they be. 
come not only proof against the un- 
happy vicissitudes of climate, but at- 
tain a degree of freshness, strength, 
and beauty, to which they were pre- 
viously stjangeis. 

if such are the etfects of salt on 
other animals, why may not man re- 
ceive from it a similar benefit ? In the 
most uufavovnable view it cannot do 
harm, and even he that is least saii- 
gniiie of its success, will acknowledge 
it to <leserve a trial. 

Perth, July, mm. P. T. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

SIR, 

J HAVE read, with infinite pleasure, 
a number of excellent papers in your 
iViiscellany'.on the subjectof Etiucation, 
and NationalSchools, and was in expec 
latioii, tliat before this lime, some of 
the London, and other respectable 
publications would have also taken 
lip the subject, and by exhibiting 
the plan of your correspondent Sim- 
plex (which appeared in your eiglith 
nbniber) to their readers, the attention 
of members of parliament, and al] 
persons of influence, in every part 
of the United Kingdom, would have 
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)t>een more generally directed fo an ob- 
ject of so much utility to this country. 
The dissemination cff sound instruction 
amongst the lower cfasses of society, 
as has b<en well observed, is cer- 
tainly an object of the first national 
imporiance ; and, an intt'lligent alid 
higti spirited population is the only 
safeguard of the independence of tlie 
British empire, and the surest j>ledgp 
of the permanency of our libtrties. — 
But many have too hastily adapted the 
erroneous opinion, and 1 fear our le- 
gislators 9re aipongst the nurnber, that 
^ system of national insiruciioii for the 
poor woiiid bfe unfavourable to sound 
hiorals aild peaceable govempit-nt, by 
making the lower orders of the com- 
munity impatient of their condition, 
more turbulent subjects, more haughty 
Ito their superiors, and even less useful 
to themselves, by abstracting their 
minds too much from their ordinary 
occupations, and encreasing their sen- 
sibility t6 the evils of lite. But let the 
matter be fairly brought to tiie test 
of experienpe and observation, and 
(his important question in legislation 
will not be difficult to answer. ■ Do 
Vie not find that the peasantry of Scot- 
land, and a few other placesj who ei)- 
jcy the advantage of school establish^ 
ments, are superior, not-only in point 
of information, but also iii morality 
and virtue, to the peasantry of the other 
pouniries of Europe who have not thg 
benefit of simiiftr^fctablishmetits. The 
Kcoltish j>easantpy have now enjoyed 
the benenf of national instruction for 
near the space of two centuries ; as it 
appears from unquestionable authority, 
that in the year 1646, their own par- 
liament passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of a school in every parish 
throughout the kingdom, for the ex- 
press purpose of ediicating the poor; 
"a law," says Dr. Currie, " that may 
challenge comparison with any act of 
legislation to be found in the records 
Of history, whether we consider the 
wisdom of the ends in view, the sim- 
plicity of tlie tjieans employed, or the 
provisions made to reiider these means 
eifectual' |o their purpose." A law, 
similar to the above, was passed some 
years ago by the parliament of Ire- 
land ; but the ftmd was diverted from 
Its purpose, and the measure entirely 
frustrated. U is to be regretted 



that our legislators did not perceive 
the numerous advantages that would 
have arisen from the adoption of this 
excellent statute ; as there neyer was 
a nation that would have derived more 
benefit from such a measure. 'Ihe 
minds of the Irish peasantry are na- 
turally open, gei;erous, and nolle, and 
highly susceptible of virtuous improve- 
mijit ; and there is no question, but 
a proper system of national instruction 
would have contributed most power- 
fully to tho peace and security of this 
unlortunate country, by expunging 
barbarism from our mgnnefs.by baui.^li- 
ing the low delights of drunkenness 
and frivolous amusements, and open- 
ing to the mind new antl dignified 
sources of pleasure; and by disposing 
it to contemplate the happmcss which 
is to be derived from the practice of 
those virtues, industry aiid economy ; 
by increasing the powers of self-go- 
vernment ; and, in short, by introdu- 
cing amongst the poorer classes, clean- 
liness, contentment, and independence, 
with all the blessings attending a civi. 
lized and virtuous peasantry. But the 
present system of education is ex- 
tremely defective in almost every part 
of the country, and calls loudly for 
amendment. In most of the country 
schools, hardly any thing more than 
the mere rudiments of education is 
taught; and unless where an indivi- 
dual, by a chance time, continues his 
studies with a view of advancing his 
fortune, very few remain longer at 
school than wliat enables tliem to 
read a few chapters in the Old and 
Kew Testament, and even tliat in 
such an indistmct and slovenly man- 
ner, as to be totally incomprehensible 
to themselves, as well as to their 
auditors! 

Tiie mode also in which most teach- 
ers at present obtain their wages, ton- 
tributes in many respects to repress 
learning amongst the poorer classes. 
"When a teacher of superior abilities 
commences in a country place, he 
naturally expects higher wages than 
what are given to the many unqua- 
lified teachers, that are everywhere 
around him; this he can only obtain 
by leaching the richer people's chil- 
dren, who are able to pay him ; hence 
the poorer are totally excluded, r.r 
obliged to send their ciiildien to somt.' 
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tmuigate, whose moral character serves 
only to encourage vice and imiiio- 
mttty in the neighbourhood where he 
iCNKies, and whose mode of teaching 
serves rather to repress than encourage 
a projier relish for ii)tellectual im- 
provement. But was the plan of Sim- 
plex, or one of a simihir nature, adopt- 
ed, these inconveniences would soon 
be done away, and a valuable store 
of information would be brought with- 
in the reach of the poorest peasant in 
the natbn ; while the middle ranks 
\vciilrt have a greater inducemetit, and 
every opportunity they could desire, 
of relining their tastes, improving their 
UHderstandings, and of Jaying in a 
precious store of inttTmation ice their 
sncceeding years; and peac-; and pros- 
perity, with every social virtue, would 
soon tiourisVi in our island. But al- 
though the plan should no!, at this 
tiire, meet with tliat encouragement 
irora government, wiiich it so jws'-'y 
«5eserv-,;% yet let us fondly cherish the 
pKa^iiig expectation, that, at a more 
eiistaiit period, when the present war 
*haH be terminated, eonie great and 
godlike genius shall arise in the Brit- 
ish senate, and get iin act passed for 
«?,tablishing a system of tKltional in- 
siruct'on in every section of the Brit- 
ish empire, biich a statesiisan would 
tifserve more from his country, than 
ail the warriors and politicians from 
tlie days of Alexander the Great to 
tUe present hour. 

G. 

To the Editor of the Belfast Magdziite. 

STR, 

THE interest which your periodical 
work takes in every thing that re- 
lates to \oiir country, induces an Irish 
T)»itor at C)usl>endall to offer you a 
topographic sketch of that village. 

Local situation, natural curiosities, 
adjacent anticjuilies and ruins, as well 
as, the morals, manners, and language 
of the people, combine to renderCush- 
endall a place of some interest. 

It is pleasantly situated, in a valley 
on the sea-const, thirty-six miles from 
Belfast, and about ten from I'air- head, 
the most northern promontory in Ire- 
!:ind. it contains sixty houses, and 
three . hundred inhabitar.ts. Seven 
oi tiieae houses are licensed for 



the sale of groceries and spirits. 
Eight annual fairs are held here. Its 
inhabitants are generally farmers on 
a small scale, which, aided by traf- 
fic, fisliing, and labour, produces » 
tolerably conifortable support for their 
families. 

A plain, but commodiotis parish 
church stands at a convenient distance 
from the north, and a chapel of a si- 
milar description, for Catholic worship, 
at the south end of the village. An 
established post arrives three times in 
each week, for the accommodation of 
this village, and its vicinity. 

Fn speaking of tlie niannerj of tnose 
villagers, my mind fully acquits me of 
adulation, when I assert that the inha- 
bitiiiits of Cushendall avf a fair claim 
to :i full share of that character for 
hospitality, for which the Irish nation 
is 50 justly celebrated. They are at- 
tentive, kind and obliging to the 
stranger who sojoums among them ; 
but, while he may freely commit his 
person and his purse to their disposal, 
tiie friend to retined morality will 
too frequently have his feelingi wound, 
ed by the profanation of the Divine 
Name. — Ah ! my countrymen — chil- 
dren of kindness, while you are exact 
in your duty to man, remember also 
what you owe to your God. — Ye daugh- 
ters of Erin, whose lips are so deli- 
cately formed for love and praise, de- 
file them not with profanation. 

lieing from the bottom of my heart 
an Irishman, you see that in this sketch 
I retain the ancient name of the vil- 
lage, Cushendall. Ahhough ealla, in 
theirish language signifies a sivan, yet 
tradition says it obtained this name from 
a predatory Scot, who fell by the hand 
of Ossian, named Dallas, whose tomb 
many of the natives recollect to have 
seen on the coast ; but all traces of it 
are now obliterated, by a road made 
some years ago by the shore to Cush- 
endun. This village is also called 
Newton-glens, a name, I understand, 
lately given it ; 1 pretend not to say 
what motive etiected this change. £ 
know it Iras been the practice of the 
Anglo-Irish, in the last century, to 
deface, as much as possible, every 
thing that is national ; but this, it may 
be presumed, could not be the mo- 
tive of the present proprietor ; for, i|: 
is but justice to him to say, that the 



